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Un-Christian office parties 

All over the country, various drives are afoot to 
“keep Christ in Christmas,” or (often more drastically 
needed) to “bring Christ back into Christmas.” We 
wonder, however, if some who applaud efforts to re- 
store Christ to Christmas cards or have Nativity scenes 
set up in town squares and store windows do not in 
effect exclude the Infant Saviour from Christmas by 
the way they celebrate the eve of His birth. Christmas 
“office parties” are a standing—when they are not a 
reeling—American custom. It’s a good thing, of course, 
for employer and employe to fraternize, to be more 
friendly on the eve of the day on which God makes 
visible His infinite friendship for us. But letting down 
the bars need not be synonymous with setting up a 
bar. It’s good to swap office presents, in memory 
of the great gift Christmas will bring us. But that 
should not mean the swapping of dubious jokes. For 
one thing, Christmas Eve is still within Advent, a 
time of prayerful and penitential preparation for 
Christ’s coming. For another, the day itself is a fast 
day. It would be much more in keeping with the 
spirit of Christ if office parties were held after Christ- 
mas—and even then, of course, with the moderate joy 
of Cana, not the excesses of carousal. All, but espe- 
cially employers, might well examine the Christmas 
office party as a test case of how far worldliness has 
wormed its insidious way into the eve of the very day 
when the Son of God came among us to wage war 
to the death, even the death of the cross, against the 
lusts of this world. 


The 13 “espionage agents” 

The sentencing Nov. 23 of 18 Americans is the latest 
outrage against international decency perpetrated by 
the Peiping hangmen. The tragedy is that there ap- 
pears little we can do to effect the release of the 
captives condemned to serve prison terms ranging 
from four years to life for “espionage.” President 
Eisenhower has ruled out war, or “warlike acts” such 
as the naval blockade of the China coast proposed by 
Senator Knowland. Neither provides a guarantee that 
the prisoners would live to see liberation, though the 
issue, of course, is broader than that. Our best re- 
course would seem to be to take the matter to the UN. 
All the Americans sentenced were shot down over 
Korea or international waters while on legitimate mis- 
sions during the Korean war. This makes their im- 
prisonment the UN’s business. If the free world united 
to censure Red China through the UN, such action 
would probably achieve better results than unilateral 
action on the part of the United States. But whether 
or not it would, we owe it to ourselves and the 13 
prisoners to make as official a protest as possible in 
the world body with particular emphasis on the warn- 
ing implied in our note to Red China. “The Chinese 
Communist authorities,” that note stated, “should bear 
in mind . . . that the outrages against American offi- 
tials which the American people have borne with 
restraint are significantly extended by the announce- 
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ment of Nov. 23.” Perhaps some of our so-called ob- 
duracy toward the bandit gang in Peiping will rub 
off on certain members of the UN whose attitude 
toward Mao Tse-tung is too wishy-washy. 


Time runs out in Tokyo 

As noted in these pages two weeks ago, Japan’s 
Prime Minister has had little reason to feel hopeful 
about his political future. Though his round-the-world 
trip enhanced his country’s prestige, he gained little 
in the way of economic concessions from the Western 
world to insure his continuation in office. The fact 
that on his return to Tokyo he was forced to step 
down as leader of the Liberal party therefore prob- 
ably came as no surprise to the 74-year-old veteran. 
The formation of the new Japanese Democratic party 
by dissident Liberals under Ichiro Hatoyama had 
long been threatened. These developments probably 
meant that the stage was being set for a Diet vote 
of no confidence in the Yoshida Government. From 
the point of view of the West there is little likelihood 
that elections at this time would upset the rightist 
orientation of the Japanese Government. What is dis- 
concerting is the fact that during Mr. Yoshida’s ab- 
sence the proponents of “better relations” with China 
and the Communist bloc made significant headway. 
Trade with Red China has become the platform of 
Mr. Hatoyama’s new party. In short, time is running 


out in Japan. The Japanese are realists. Whether right- 
wing, as is the new Democratic party, or left-wing, 


their leaders’ primary concern is for the interests of 


Japan. The heightening economic crisis makes them 
susceptible to the propaganda now being mouthed in 
their direction from Peiping and Moscow. Only the 
free world can provide the antidote. Japan must be 
given her rightful place in the world trade picture. 


Strategic New Guinea 


Though the problem is far from settled, the UN 


debate on the Dutch-Indonesia dispute over control 
of West New Guinea ended Nov. 30 in a victory of 
sorts for Indonesia. By a vote of 34 to 14, with 10 
abstentions, the General Assembly ruled to leave the 
issue open for further discussion. Since the European 
powers sided with the Netherlands in voting against 
the decision, the independent Asian nations will have 
a colonial axe to grind. The colonial issue, however, 
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is not so clear-cut. Apart from strategic considerations 
there are valid arguments why West New Guinea 
should remain in Dutch hands. When the Western pow- 
ers stress the strategic importance of West New Guinea, 
it should not be immediately interpreted as yielding 
principle to expediency. No matter how one looks at 
the colonial issue, this is certainly not the time for the 
UN to weigh the Dutch-Indonesian dispute purely 
in terms of colonialism. Since the fall of China, com- 
munism has made a steady advance southward in 
Asia. Half of Vietnam has been gobbled up behind the 
Iron Curtain. Communist subversives are at work in 
South Vietnam, Burma and Thailand. The Govern- 
ment of Indonesia itself is riddled with Communists, 
fellow travellers and ultra-nationalists who despise 
the West. This is the Government which proposes to 
take over an island stronghold which serves as a pro- 
tection for Australia and a stepping stone to the Phil- 
ippines. Its naval and air bases make it invaluable 
to the West in the event of a Pacific war. Handing 
over this strategic island to Indonesia would only 
expose it to Communist tactics of infiltration and sub- 
version. That is a risk the free world, whose only 
defense in the Pacific is insular, cannot afford to take 
at this stage of the cold war in Asia. Our own indeci- 
sion, as revealed by our abstention from the UN vote, 
is hard to understand. 


President Peron and the bishops 

The Government of Argentina, headed by President 
Juan D. Perén, prides itself on its constitutional sup- 
port and devout patronage of the Catholic faith. 
Hence a special significance attaches to its present 
altercation with the Catholic bishops of that country. 
Following is the sequence of events: 1) President 
Perén’s speech of Nov. 10, accusing an archbishop, 
two bishops and 21 priests of being “open enemies of 
the Government,” and accusing some Catholic trade- 
union and professional organizations of attempts to 
“infiltrate” the labor movement in Argentina. 2) Ar- 
rests of individual clergy. 8) A press release of Nov. 
19 from the Argentine Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
denying any such conflict and attributing the trouble 
to “certain politicians” who have used “some priests” 
for their “unspeakable purposes.” 4) A Nov. 22 analy- 
sis of the affair in the NC News Service by Jaime 
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Fonseca, editor of Noticias Catélicas, explaining the 
over-all concern of the bishops for their flocks, and 
asking why the Government's present turmoil. 5) On 
Nov. 27 a strong warning to Perén and his regime by 
Rome’s authoritative Catholic Action daily, Il Quo- 
tidiano. The writer quoted the recent words of the 
Holy Father to the assembled cardinals, archbishops 
and bishops in Rome on the wide role of the Church, 
6) The Nov. 29 pastoral letter of the Argentine hier- 
archy, telling the faithful “not to compromise the sa- 
cred interests of the Church,” and defending the 
right of bishops and priests to maintain relations, for 
the purpose of their ministry, “with the workers of the 
people.” While the dispute may be but a passing in- 
cident, it may become a crucial test of the Church’s 
right to protect the interests of religion and morality 
where these are concerned in temporal matters. 


East Harlem’s anti-crime experiment 

Police commissioners around the country who have 
to do battle with city officials for bigger police budg- 
ets got a fresh supply of ammunition recently from 
Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams of New York. 
Last Aug. 1 Mr. Adams bluntly told New Yorkers that, 
as things were shaping up, they would soon have a 
“city of violence and crime” on their hands. Major 
crimes had jumped 11 per cent over the figure for 
the first half of 1953. The commissioner then an- 
nounced a pilot project in the 25th Precinct (East 
Harlem), overcrowded with newcomers and marked 
by a very high crime rate. The force of 186 patrolmen 
already in the precinct was bolstered on Sept. 1 by 
the entire graduating class of 250 recruits. On Nov. 28, 
a full month before the testing time was up, Mr. 
Adams proudly pointed to Precinct 25 as “one of the 
quietest in the city.” While crime rates were rising in 
adjoining precincts, they dropped in the 25th by 50 
per cent. Solutions of crimes rose from 20.1 per cent 
in 1953 to 60.6 per cent in the corresponding period in 
1954. A few important questions need answering, how- 
ever, before we go overboard for Operation 25. How 
many criminals, for example, simply went elsewhere 
to commit their crimes? What weight should be given 
to the unique psychological situation of new recruits 
in on a highly publicized new experiment? Was un- 
usually active cooperation on the part of civic-minded 
precinct dwellers aroused by the anti-crime drive? 
If so, could it be maintained over a long time or a 
wider area? It may be too soon for a final evaluation 
of the Adams test. The first reports are highly er- 
couraging. A more detailed report promised for the 


new year will be eagerly awaited by criminologists. 


Automation exhibit in Manhattan 


ere creer 








Manhattan’s bustling 14th Street, long a magnet — 


for bargain-hunting housewives, became an _ attrac: 
tion last week for another kind of bargain hunter. 
For four days, cost-conscious engineers and indus- 
trialists crowded the First International Automation 
Exposition at the big 244th Regiment Armory between 
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Sixth and Seventh Avenues. What they saw must have 
convinced any skeptics among them that the technolo- 
gists’ dream of the automatic factory might become 
a reality. To a considerable extent it was already a 
reality. From now on, this word “automation,” which 
impinges barbarously on some ears, will become com- 
monplace in all sorts of literature. Not only engineers 
and industrialists, but labor leaders, economists, so- 
ciologists and moralists will be obliged to give it an 
important place in their lexicons. Perhaps in anticipa- 
tion of its coming into common usage, the man- 
agement of the New York exposition thoughtfully 
provided reporters with an official definition of auto- 
mation. It is 

_. . the substitution of mechanical, hydraulic, 

pneumatic, electrical and electronic devices, for 

human organs of observation, decision and effort, 

so as to increase productivity, control quality and 

reduce costs. 


That big mouthful adds up to the biggest revolution 
in productive methods since Eli Whitney in 1798, 
through the principles of standardization and inter- 
changeability of parts, laid the basis for mass pro- 
duction. 


Ambassador Caffery retires 

Our present envoy in Cairo, whose impending re- 
tirement from the foreign service has been announced, 
can look back upon forty-three years of distinguished 
and disinterested achievement. He began his career 
as secretary to our legation at Caracas in Venezuela 
in 1911. On various assignments, he rose to chief of 
mission for 28 years and Ambassador for the last 
twenty. After serving as our first postwar Ambassador 
in Paris, he went in the same capacity to Egypt in 
1949 where he has culminated his service with bril- 
liantly successful diplomacy at a time of great political 
danger in the Middle East. A native of Louisiana and 
a man of broad cultural attainments, with a special 
interest in biblical scholarship, Mr. Caffery came into 
the Church over twenty years ago. St. Bonaventure 
University conferred the Catholic Action Medal upon 
him in 1944 in recognition of his work for the Good 
Neighbor policy in Brazil. The citation praised him 
as an outstanding leader in the diplomatic service, 
“a man of faith and a Catholic gentleman of con- 
viction.” His devotion to duty during the past decade 
has heightened his reputation. At 68, Ambassador 
Caffery returns with Mrs. Caffery to a grateful land, 
which welcomes him, we are sure, as we do, in the 
hope that it may for many years share the fruits of 
his broad experience and patriotic dedication. 


How to train leaders 

Here in New York to receive an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Columbia University, Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Montgomery recently gave the two an- 
nual Sachs Lectures to the alumni conference of 
Columbia’s Teachers College. “Education for Leader- 
ship” was his topic, and he developed it in such a way 


as to show how widely different British educational 
theory is from that of the late John Dewey. We owe 
it to the above-average student to segregate him from 
his fellows at the age of 11 or 12, he said, and develop 
his intelligence in competition with others of the same 
mental caliber. He did not go along with the Ameri- 
can system, which seems to him to hinge on lumping 
“all the boys into one common or comprehensive 
school in the hope that leaders will emerge from the 
ruck.” Democracy needs a well-educated elite. If 
leaders are not selected on sound principles, they tend 
to select themselves on the unsound principles of 
birth, wealth and influence. Viscount Montgomery 
caused a raised eyebrow here and there in his large 
audience of 1,500 by publicly endorsing the practice 
of “caning” unruly boys: 

A boy cannot be expected to imagine intellec- 

tually the misery and pain he has the power of 

inflicting on other people . . . A good beating 


with a cane can have a remarkable sense of 
awakening on the mind and conscience of a boy. 


Finally, he expressed opposition to purely secular edu- 
cation. “I wish to place on record,” he said, “my 
conviction that it is not possible for leadership to be 
good and effective, and to prevail under stress and 
strain, unless it is based on a real sense of religious 
truth.” 


Fr. Martin Scott, S.j., R.LP. 

Seventy years a Jesuit and 55 years a priest, Fr. 
Martin Scott, aged 89, ended a long and fruitful life 
on Nov. 28 in his native city of New York. He was 
nationally esteemed as the author of some thirty books 
and more than a hundred pamphlets and articles on 
apologetics. Few people realized that this phase of 
his career began when he was past fifty. Born on Oct. 
16, 1865, he entered the Society of Jesus at Frederick, 
Md., in 1884. Ordained in 1899, he became in 1903 
vice superior of the Jesuit community at St. Ignatius 
Church in New York. Besides his domestic responsi- 
bilities, the post involved a great deal of parochial 
work. Under Fr. Scott the church choir became, as one 
of his confréres wrote, “famous in a city of famous 
choirs.” In 1915 Fr. Scott’s superiors transferred him 
to Immaculate Conception parish in Boston. “They 
are putting him on the shelf,” said one parishioner, 
“and him still a young man.” Fr. Scott found a use 
for the shelf; he began to fill it with his writings. In 
1917 he published his first book, God and Myself. 
Year after year he turned out books, pamphlets, ar- 
ticles, until he was recognized as one of the leading 
Catholic apologists of this century. The America Press 
published the “Scott series,” sixteen pamphlets which 
had an aggregate sale of about half a million copies. 
In 1946 it was estimated that more than a million 
copies of his books had been sold. In 1924 he returned 
to Xavier High School in his native city. Here he 
remained until his death. Writing, radio talks, lectur- 
ing and preaching filled his days. A great apostle 
has passed. May he rest in peace. 
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is not so clear-cut. Apart from strategic considerations 
there are valid arguments why West New Guinea 
should remain in Dutch hands. When the Western pow- 
ers stress the strategic importance of West New Guinea, 
it should not be immediately interpreted as yielding 
principle to expediency. No matter how one looks at 
the colonial issue, this is certainly not the time for the 
UN to weigh the Dutch-Indonesian dispute purely 
in terms of colonialism. Since the fall of China, com- 
munism has made a steady advance southward in 
Asia. Half of Vietnam has been gobbled up behind the 
Iron Curtain. Communist subversives are at work in 
South Vietnam, Burma and Thailand. The Govern- 
ment of Indonesia itself is riddled with Communists, 
fellow travellers and ultra-nationalists who despise 
the West. This is the Government which proposes to 
take over an island stronghold which serves as a pro- 
tection for Australia and a stepping stone to the Phil- 
ippines. Its naval and air bases make it invaluable 
to the West in the event of a Pacific war. Handing 
over this strategic island to Indonesia would only 
expose it to Communist tactics of infiltration and sub- 
version. That is a risk the free world, whose only 
defense in the Pacific is insular, cannot afford to take 
at this stage of the cold war in Asia. Our own indeci- 
sion, as revealed by our abstention from the UN vote, 
is hard to understand. 


President Peron and the bishops 

The Government of Argentina, headed by President 
Juan D. Perén, prides itself on its constitutional sup- 
port and devout patronage of the Catholic faith. 
Hence a special significance attaches to its present 
altercation with the Catholic bishops of that country. 
Following is the sequence of events: 1) President 
Perén’s speech of Nov. 10, accusing an archbishop, 
two bishops and 21 priests of being “open enemies of 
the Government,” and accusing some Catholic trade- 
union and professional organizations of attempts to 
“infiltrate” the labor movement in Argentina. 2) Ar- 
rests of individual clergy. 8) A press release of Nov. 
19 from the Argentine Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
denying any such conflict and attributing the trouble 
to “certain politicians” who have used “some priests” 
for their “unspeakable purposes.” 4) A Nov. 22 analy- 
sis of the affair in the NC News Service by Jaime 
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Fonseca, editor of Noticias Catélicas, explaining the 
over-all concern of the bishops for their flocks, and 
asking why the Government’s present turmoil. 5) On 
Nov. 27 a strong warning to Perén and his regime by 
Rome’s authoritative Catholic Action daily, I Quo- 
tidiano. The writer quoted the recent words of the 
Holy Father to the assembled cardinals, archbishops 
and bishops in Rome on the wide role of the Church, 
6) The Nov. 29 pastoral letter of the Argentine hier- 
archy, telling the faithful “not to compromise the sa- 
cred interests of the Church,” and defending the 
right of bishops and priests to maintain relations, for 
the purpose of their ministry, “with the workers of the 
people.” While the dispute may be but a passing in- 
cident, it may become a crucial test of the Church’s 
right to protect the interests of religion and morality 
where these are concerned in temporal matters. 


East Harlem’s anti-crime experiment 

Police commissioners around the country who have 
to do battle with city officials for bigger police budg- 
ets got a fresh supply of ammunition recently from 
Commissioner Francis W. H. Adams of New York. 
Last Aug. 1 Mr. Adams bluntly told New Yorkers that, 
as things were shaping up, they would soon have a 
“city of violence and crime” on their hands. Major 
crimes had jumped 11 per cent over the figure for 
the first half of 1953. The commissioner then an- 
nounced a pilot project in the 25th Precinct (East 
Harlem), overcrowded with newcomers and marked 
by a very high crime rate. The force of 186 patrolmen 
already in the precinct was bolstered on Sept. 1 by 
the entire graduating class of 250 recruits. On Nov. 28, 
a full month before the testing time was up, Mr. 
Adams proudly pointed to Precinct 85 as “one of the 
quietest in the city.” While crime rates were rising in 
adjoining precincts, they dropped in the 25th by 50 
per cent. Solutions of crimes rose from 20.1 per cent 
in 1953 to 60.6 per cent in the corresponding period in 
1954. A few important questions need answering, how- 
ever, before we go overboard for Operation 25. How 
many criminals, for example, simply went elsewhere 
to commit their crimes? What weight should be given 
to the unique psychological situation of new recruits 
in on a highly publicized new experiment? Was ur- 
usually active cooperation on the part of civic-minded 
precinct dwellers aroused by the anti-crime drive? 
If so, could it be maintained over a long time or a 
wider area? It may be too soon for a final evaluation 
of the Adams test. The first reports are highly en- 
couraging. A more detailed report promised for the 
new year will be eagerly awaited by criminologists. 


Automation exhibit in Manhattan 


— 
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Manhattan’s bustling 14th Street, long a magnet 


for bargain-hunting housewives, became an attrac: 
tion last week for another kind of bargain huntét. 
For four days, cost-conscious engineers and indus- 
trialists crowded the First Internationa] Automation 
Exposition at the big 244th Regiment Armory between 
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Sixth and Seventh Avenues. What they saw must have 
convinced any skeptics among them that the technolo- 
gists’ dream of the automatic factory might become 
a reality. To a considerable extent it was already a 
reality. From now on, this word “automation,” which 
impinges barbarously on some ears, will become com- 
monplace in all sorts of literature. Not only engineers 
and industrialists, but labor leaders, economists, so- 
ciologists and moralists will be obliged to give it an 
important place in their lexicons. Perhaps in anticipa- 
tion of its coming into common usage, the man- 
agement of the New York exposition thoughtfully 
provided reporters with an official definition of auto- 
mation. It is 

_, . the substitution of mechanical, hydraulic, 

pneumatic, electrical and electronic devices, for 

human organs of observation, decision and effort, 

so as to increase productivity, control quality and 

reduce costs. 


That big mouthful adds up to the biggest revolution 
in productive methods since Eli Whitney in 1798, 
through the principles of standardization and inter- 
changeability of parts, laid the basis for mass pro- 
duction. 


Ambassador Caffery retires 

Our present envoy in Cairo, whose impending re- 
tirement from the foreign service has been announced, 
can look back upon forty-three years of distinguished 
and disinterested achievement. He began his career 
as secretary to our legation at Caracas in Venezuela 
in 1911. On various assignments, he rose to chief of 
mission for 28 years and Ambassador for the last 
twenty. After serving as our first postwar Ambassador 
in Paris, he went in the same capacity to Egypt in 
1949 where he has culminated his service with bril- 
liantly successful diplomacy at a time of great political 
danger in the Middle East. A native of Louisiana and 
a man of broad cultural attainments, with a special 
interest in biblical scholarship, Mr. Caffery came into 
the Church over twenty years ago. St. Bonaventure 
University conferred the Catholic Action Medal upon 
him in 1944 in recognition of his work for the Good 
Neighbor policy in Brazil. The citation praised him 
as an outstanding leader in the diplomatic service, 
“a man of faith and a Catholic gentleman of con- 
viction.” His devotion to duty during the past decade 
has heightened his reputation. At 68, Ambassador 
Caffery returns with Mrs. Caffery to a grateful land, 
which welcomes him, we are sure, as we do, in the 
hope that it may for many years share the fruits of 
his broad experience and patriotic dedication. 


How to train leaders 

Here in New York to receive an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from Columbia University, Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Montgomery recently gave the two an- 
nual Sachs Lectures to the alumni conference of 
Columbia’s Teachers College. “Education for Leader- 
ship” was his topic, and he developed it in such a way 


as to show how widely different British educational 
theory is from that of the late John Dewey. We owe 
it to the above-average student to segregate him from 
his fellows at the age of 11 or 12, he said, and develop 
his intelligence in competition with others of the same 
mental caliber. He did not go along with the Ameri- 
can system, which seems to him to hinge on lumping 
“all the boys into one common or comprehensive 
school in the hope that leaders will emerge from the 
ruck.” Democracy needs a well-educated elite. If 
leaders are not selected on sound principles, they tend 
to select themselves on the unsound principles of 
birth, wealth and influence. Viscount Montgomery 
caused a raised eyebrow here and there in his large 
audience of 1,500 by publicly endorsing the practice 
of “caning” unruly boys: 

A boy cannot be expected to imagine intellec- 

tually the misery and pain he has the ower of 

inflicting on other people . . . A good beating 


with a cane can have a remarkable sense of 
awakening on the mind and conscience of a boy. 


Finally, he expressed opposition to purely secular edu- 
cation. “I wish to place on record,” he said, “my 
conviction that it is not possible for leadership to be 
good and effective, and to prevail under stress and 
strain, unless it is based on a real sense of religious 
truth.” 


Fr. Martin Scott, S.j., R.LP. 

Seventy years a Jesuit and 55 years a priest, Fr. 
Martin Scott, aged 89, ended a long and fruitful life 
on Nov. 28 in his native city of New York. He was 
nationally esteemed as the author of some thirty books 
and more than a hundred pamphlets and articles on 
apologetics. Few people realized that this phase of 
his career began when he was past fifty. Born on Oct. 
16, 1865, he entered the Society of Jesus at Frederick, 
Md., in 1884. Ordained in 1899, he became in 1903 
vice superior of the Jesuit community at St. Ignatius 
Church in New York. Besides his domestic responsi- 
bilities, the post involved a great deal of parochial 
work. Under Fr. Scott the church choir became, as one 
of his confréres wrote, “famous in a city of famous 
choirs.” In 1915 Fr. Scott’s superiors transferred him 
to Immaculate Conception parish in Boston. “They 
are putting him on the shelf,” said one parishioner, 
“and him still a young man.” Fr. Scott found a use 
for the shelf; he began to fill it with his writings. In 
1917 he published his first book, God and Myself. 
Year after year he turned out books, pamphlets, ar- 
ticles, until he was recognized as one of the leading 
Catholic apologists of this century. The America Press 
published the “Scott series,” sixteen pamphlets which 
had an aggregate sale of about half a million copies. 
In 1946 it was estimated that more than a million 
copies of his books had been sold. In 1924 he returned 
to Xavier High School in his native city. Here he 
remained until his death. Writing, radio talks, lectur- 
ing and preaching filled his days. A great apostle 
has passed. May he rest in peace. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 





UNDERSCORINGS 











Two weeks ago I quoted Democratic leaders who said 
that 80 per cent of the President’s program would 
be acceptable to them. Last week I cited some of 
the psychological roadblocks in the way of harmony 
between the President and the new majority party. 
The leaders of this party have promised they would 
not oppose for the sake of opposing. 

Let’s take a quick look at some prospective test 
cases. First come the three H’s: highways, housing 
and health. On highways, the President did not get 
all he wanted. His theory of Federal-State partnership 
was hard to work out. Interstate highways are a Fed- 
eral concern, but States are interested too. Which 
partner will bear the major burden? The motor indus- 
try would much like to know. 

The President was also rebuffed on his modest re- 
quest for 135,000 public-housing units in five years. 
This is much below national needs for low-income 
housing, and also below the demands of the late Sen- 
ator Taft, who was called a Socialist for his pains. 

There will likely be more progress in the 84th Con- 
gress, since housing was a burning issue in many local 
elections. Here again the Federal-State partnership 
comes into play. The South and the new Democratic 
Governors in the North are likely to combine to force 
a bigger program. 

The big item in the health program is the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for a $25-million revolving fund for 
reinsurance of the 200 or more private health plans 
around the country, in cases where poorer people find 
sickness costs higher than they can get from those 
plans. In spite of the opposition of the AMA and some 
big insurance companies, the new Congress will prob- 
ably give the President what he wants, plus maybe 
even more money. It will also probably give him part 
of what he asked in increased medical facilities, aid 
to medical and dental students and nurses and en- 
largement of the Public Health Service, which is being 
starved. 

Federal aid to public schools in underprivileged 
areas is another pet Eisenhower project. The urgent 
need is threefold: obsolescence of old schools and the 
growing shortage of competent teachers and class- 
room space owing to expanding population. He is 
likely to get his principle adopted, even if he gets 
only a token appropriation. 

High in the 20 per cent of proposals on which he 
will be opposed are public power, public lands and 
conservation. The Democrats, who originally got their 
ideas on these from pioneering Republicans, deeply 
suspect the Administration of “giveaway” ideas. They 
will carry on probes, make speeches, and maybe pass 
restrictive legislation. But they won't be able to over- 
ride a veto. Witrri Parsons 
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pb The Xavier Society for the Blind (154 E. 28rd St, 
New York 10, N. Y.) has published a complete “talk. 
ing book” version of the New Testament, using the 
Challoner-Rheims translation. It is a set of 40 double. 
sided 12-inch records, to run at 33-1/3 rpm. Each side 
takes 15 minutes to play. Rev. John H. Klocke, SJ, 
director of the Xavier Society, said that a set can be 
obtained on loan free by any blind person in the 
United States or Canada, or purchased by the blind 
for $20, about half the actual cost. Sighted persons 
can buy the set for $40. The Library of Congress lends 
record-players free to the blind in this country. 

pw Georgetown University announced Nov. 22 the 
inauguration, in conjunction with the Foreign Opera. 
tions Administration and the Turkish Government, of 
a program to train Turkish teachers of English. The 
Gazi Institute in Ankara will send 20 teachers to 
Georgetown for training. The University’s language 
specialists will help the institute to develop a program 
of English and linguistics in its Department of Po- 
litical Science. 

B® The Catholic Economic Association will hold its 
13th annual convention Dec. 30 at Detroit, Mich., in 
conjunction with the meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. Theme of the convention will be 
“Moral Judgments Implicit in Economic Analysis,’ 
CEA’s headquarters is at the College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minn. 

p> Just before Christmas of 1953 Msgr. Louis J. Men- 
delis, pastor of St. Alphonsus Church, Baltimore, 
stirred up a nation-wide controversy by announcing 
that henceforth Santa Claus, as “an intruder and 
frightening influence,” would be banned from the 
parochial Christmas party for children. He gives an 
account of the incident and the reactions to it, with 
selections from the copious mail he received, pro and 
con, in a 32-page booklet, Help Give Christmas back 
to Christ (25¢ a copy; $15 per 100; succeeding 100s, 
$10). 

p Nearly 15 million religious booklets have been 
distributed in the past 50 years by the Australian 
Catholic Truth Society, according to Religious News 
Service for Nov. 26. (Australian Catholics number 
1.56 million in a population of 8.7 million.) Best- 
selling U. S. author on the society’s list of 500 titles 
is Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 

p In Minneapolis on Nov. 30 died Dr. Elizabeth M. 
Lynskey, 58, professor emeritus of political science 
at Hunter College, New York. Miss Lynskey, one of 
our country’s most distinguished Catholic scholars 
in the field of international relations, was for several 
years vice president of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, and contributed a number of its 
most important published studies. C.K. 
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Tractors versus tanks 


When Prime Minister Yoshida visited the United 
States a month ago, he proposed a joint $4-billion 
investment by the free world in the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia. Nobody showed much interest. 
Within the few weeks since he departed, however, 
Washington has given signs of taking a very serious 
second look at the Administration’s rather exclusive 
emphasis on mutual-security aid in terms of military 
help. President Eisenhower seems to be ever more 
averse to military action in the cold war. His attention 
is turning more to economic action. 

The recall two months ago of Joseph M. Dodge, 
Budget Director for the first year and a half of the 
Eisenhower Administration, to review our economic- 
aid programs bespeaks a growing preoccupation with 
the economic over the military needs of the vast 
crescent which stretches from Pakistan to Japan. 
Moreover, as the Foreign Operations Administration 
swings into its 1954-55 program, it is preparing to 
spend 50 per cent of its Asian appropriations on eco- 
nomic and technical help—more than ever before. 

If a decided shift in emphasis from military to 
economic aid comes about, it will mark an important 
development in our cold-war strategy. The Adminis- 
tration believes we are settling down to a long period 
of competitive coexistence in Asia. The battlefield will 
be economic, the stakes the soul of that huge con- 
tinent whose people even now are watching with a 
critical eye the efforts of their Governments to indus- 
trialize and to raise living standards. Red China’s 
capital development is proceeding at a much faster 
rate than India’s. If Asian democracies fail their people 
through lack of the economic support we can give 
them, communism may take over by default. 

Greater emphasis on economic and technical help 
to Asia has been long overdue. Hopes that Red China 
will now settle for a period of competitive coexistence 
in Asia, of course, may prove too sanguine. Neverthe- 
less, that vast area has unquestionably become a test- 
ing ground of the ability of democracy to provide a 
better way of life for its teeming millions. This was 
the thesis laid down almost a year ago by Chester 
Bowles in his Ambassador's Report. 

Since then the situation in Asia has developed more 
critical implications for the free world. Not only has 
Red China made great economic strides, Soviet Russia 
has entered into the field of economic and technical 
aid in Asia. In the meantime, the free world has failed 
to match the capital expansion within the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. It has bungled most of its trade opportunities. 
Many fear that, despite our military strength, the 
battle for Asia can go to the side which offers the 
more effective means of economic advance. 

The heart of the problem is to arrest Red aggres- 
sion first, in order to give ourselves time to strengthen 
Asian peoples economically. Tractors, after all, cannot 
beat back tanks. This is our present weakness. To 
imagine that we had solved it would be fatal. 








EDITORIALS 











What profit Tito? 
In these days of reappraisals of foreign policy on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, one politician who has good 
reason to congratulate himself on the status quo is 
Yugoslavia’s Communist dictator, President Tito. Not 
only has the debonair Josip Broz recently received a 
very encouraging visit from Harold E. Stassen, chief 
of the Foreign Operations Administration, but he has 
even been hailed and toasted in Moscow. From being 
to the East a renegade and to the West an outcast, 
he has maneuvered himself into a position of happy 
“neutrality.” Washington gives economic help; Mos- 
cow gives precious ideological backing. He will get 
more of both if the present trend keeps up. 
Meanwhile, the relaxation of pressure from the out- 
side has enabled Tito to address himself to the task 
of bringing into line the dissident forces still alive 
at home. One of these is the Catholic Church. In an 
address on October 12, Dobrivoje Radosaljevic, Com- 
munist head of the central commission for religious 
affairs, announced that the Government has what he 
called “normal” relations with all the religious bodies 
except the Catholic Church. The Catholics, he said, 
“for their own political reasons do not intend to es- 
tablish normal relations with the Government. . . .” 
What the regime considers normal relations can 
be judged from the attack launched against four Yugo- 
slav bishops by Borba, organ of the Socialist Workers 
Alliance, as reported by Jack Raymond in a November 
22 dispatch to the New York Times. The Communist 
paper accused the bishops of “persecuting” priests 
who have joined the Government-sponsored “priests 
associations.” These organizations have the obvious 
function of short-circuiting the authority of the 
bishops, while serving as an instrument of Govern- 
ment influence on the faithful through the priests. 
There is no need to seek for “political reasons” to 
explain the bishops’ struggle against this strategy. 
The plain reason is the need to preserve the internal 
autonomy of the Church against an avowedly atheist 
regime dedicated to the extirpation of religion. 
Church leaders are prompted all the more to resist 
as they reckon with the intense efforts of the regime 
to win the youth and the barriers thrown in the 
Church’s way in the field of education. If reports from 
everywhere behind the Iron Curtain bring consoling 
evidence of the faith of the adult population, grave 
concern is felt over the fate of the next generation, 
which the Communists are determined shall belong 
to them. Their monopoly over the minds of youth will, 
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in the normal course of events, produce a nation 
that knows not the faith of its fathers. 

In short, things may be good for Tito but they are 
not good for the cause of religion and human rights 
generally in Yugoslavia. Our policy toward Yugo- 
slavia since Tito’s break with the Kremlin in 1948 
has been dictated by circumstances which may well 
be changing. We had better review that policy to 
make sure the evil isn’t outweighing the good. 


Public opinion about doctors 


A letter from Dr. William C. Hollis in this issue’s 
Feature “X” deplores a widespread prejudice that “the 
medical profession is intrinsically selfish and that any- 
thing it supports must be bad for the public.” Just 
how widespread is such feeling against the medical 
profession would be hard to determine. What it is 
all about, and how it has arisen are questions easier 
to discuss. 

Anyone with half an ear has heard complaints about 
this or that neighborhood doctor, his small skill or 
his big bills. Everyone has seen headlines about fee- 
splitting, ghost surgery and kickbacks from the phar- 
macist. Last fall, Collier’s with its huge nation-wide 
circulation featured sinister-looking doctors on a front 
cover which bore the caption, “Why Some Doctors 
Should Be in Jail.” It is one of the perverse kinks of 
human psychology that the last five words of that 
caption will tend to linger longest in the mind of the 
casual reader. 

In such matters doctors suffer like all other groups 
whose members are in the public eye. The evil that 
men do lives after them in the headlines, the good 
is oft interred in a remote corner of an inside page. 
Publicity about the miscreant and scoundrel] in the 
medical profession tends to obscure the fact that the 
vast majority of doctors are honest and extremely 
hard-working men. 

Aside from personal pique over real or fancied mal- 
practice, a derivative animus against doctors is some- 
times born of loyalty to an organization in conflict 
with organized medicine. Take only one example. 
Who can measure the effect on millions of veterans 
of the heated battle between the American Legion 
and the American Medical Association over care for 
veterans with non-service-connected disabilities? 

Even if a given debate is not overheated, contro- 
versy inevitably involves opposition. A series of ar- 
ticles on socio-medical problems may often take issue 
with official positions of the AMA. Thus an anti-doctor 
impression may be given. Yet it just happens that 
these are the topics worth treating in a magazine that 
honestly aims to form public opinion. 

One solution would be for the AMA to be always 
right and writers clear-minded enough to realize it. 
The imperfect alternative in this imperfect world is 
for writers, even in their most vigorous controversy, 
to accord their opponents at least the fair treatment 
they themselves expect. 
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Churchill falters 


When a statesman of extraordinary eminence attains 
his eightieth birthday still shouldering the heaviest 
burdens of state, he richly deserves the encomia 
showered upon Sir Winston Churchill last week. This 
Review has no hesitation in seconding President 
Eisenhower's congratulations to the “unconquerable 
warrior in the cause of freedom.” Whatever short. 
comings Sir Winston may have shown in his excep. 
tionally long career, his place in history is assured, 
The courage which galvanized beleaguered Britain to 
repel the Luftwaffe in 1940 was unquestionably of 
epic stature. 

Moreover, we do not hold it against this heroic 
Briton that his policies are colored by concern for 
what he conceives to be Britain’s interests. The thicket 
of momentous decisions on foreign policy through 
which he must pick his way are tangled enough to 
give pause to far more knowledgeable critics than we 
can ever claim to be. 

Nevertheless, the reasons Churchill gave in his 
Mansion House speech of November 9 for trying to 
“coexist” with the Red Russians hardly rhyme with 
the accolade of “unconquerable warrior in the cause 
of freedom.” Here are the disturbing passages: 

. We do not agree with Soviet communism or 
with their system of one-party uniformity. We 
think there is a great deal to be said for two 
parties, and some even think for three. But we 
think also there is a great dea] to be said for 

‘nature and ss and that governments are 
made for men—and not men for governments. 

But if the Soviets really like being governed 
by officials in a sealed pattern, and so long as 
they do not endanger the safety or freedom of 
others, that, I feel, is a matter for them to decide 
for themselves. Nothing i is final. Change is unceas- 
ing, and it is very likely that mankind has a lot 
me to learn before they come to their journey’s 
end. 


It would be unfair to read into these words any more 
than they say. The Prime Minister who was ready to 
rearm the Germans in 1945, if necessary, and has 
backed their being rearmed now is no “appeaser.” 
As recently as November 28 he revealed new misgiv- 
ings about the feasibility of talks with Moscow. 

The fact remains that his Mansion House speech 
has a relativistic ring unworthy, we believe, of the 
“unconquerable warrior in the cause of freedom.” He 
knows full well that the Communist party is phony 
to start with, a side show of a police state masquerad- 
ing as a political group. And his implicit unconcern 
about the misery of fellow human beings corraled in 
slave-labor camps is shocking. The same goes for the 
deprivation by violence of religious freedom in Russia. 
To infer that the Russian people “really like” being 
tyrannized over is incredible. No, Sir Winston, there 
are some things we have learned for keeps. You evéi 
helped teach them to us. So we cannot join you it 
the skepticism about ultimate values in politics you 
voiced a month ago. 
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Desegregating religion 
and higher education 





Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 








Tue Religious Education Association, under the 
energetic leadership of its general secretary, Herman 
E. Wornom, is sponsoring a series of round-table 
discusssions during the present academic year on “The 
Responsibility of Higher Education for Judeo-Chris- 
tian Values in American Culture.” In order to facilitate 
open and free exchange of ideas, these meetings are 
being kept relatively small and private. The New 
York area meeting, held at Columbia University on 
November 26-27, was so fruitful that permission has 
been obtained to report the general trend of what 
was said. Perhaps this can be most conveniently done 
by summarizing the answers given to the most ob- 
vious questions raised. 

First, is there a growing concern about the failure 
of American higher education to discharge its respon- 
sibilities in the broad field of religion? The answer 
is unquestionably “yes.” The Columbia meeting 
proved this by the response to the invitations sent 
out by REA’s Committee on Religion and Higher 
Education. Only four of the fifty-six educators invited 
failed to appear, and they were prevented by serious 
reasons. Those who attended gave up all day Friday 
and Saturday morning of their Thanksgiving week- 
end. Moreover, they all attested to an increasing con- 
cern about the place of religion in higher education 
on the part of many of their colleagues and students. 

This concern expresses itself in every type of insti- 
tution of higher learning and in every department in 
them. Those in attendance at Columbia came from no 
fewer than 22 colleges, seminaries and universities in 
the New York area. These included Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish institutions, as well as both indepen- 
dent and tax-supported colleges and universities, large 
and small. No fewer than seven faculties of Columbia, 
for example, were represented—unofiicially, of course. 
These were law, journalism, education, engineering, 
medicine, history and religion. Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, Smith, Hamilton, Fordham, Manhattan and 
(from outside the area) Notre Dame were among 
the institutions represented in the same way. That the 
concern reaches to the apex of academic communities 
was shown by the participation of three college presi- 
dents and the deans of two eminent graduate schools, 
none of them church-related. 

Why should all colleges and universities, including 
even the tax-supported, make provision for religious 
instruction? Many answers were given: because re- 
ligion is, historically and currently, an important part 
of our culture; because religion ranks as a major dis- 
cipline, without which a college curriculum is trun- 


The fatal compromise whereby, for the sake of 
“peace,” universities agreed to omit theology from 
their curricula was condemned by Cardinal Newman 
just over a century ago. AMenica’s Editor-in-Chief 
here reports the discussions at a meeting of college 
and university educators which hold out hope that, 
before too long, a full halt will be called to this sur- 
render of the religious values of the West to sec- 
ularism. 


cated; because higher education must educate “the 
whole man”; because without religion students are 
left adrift about the meaning of their lives. The pres- 
ent writer sensed many parallels between the views 
expressed at Columbia and those elaborated in New- 
man’s classic The Idea of a University. The similarity 
reminds us, by the way, that this problem has been 
over a century in the making. 

Granted the need, how can all institutions of higher 
learning discharge their responsibilities for the trans- 
mission and application of Judeo-Christian values in 
American society? Discussion revolved around four 
principal means. The most obvious, which is through 
extracurricular religious organizations such as New- 
man and Hillel clubs, was perhaps the least discussed. 
It was generally agreed that, valuable as they can be 
and often are, such agencies, for a variety of reasons, 
cannot be expected to shoulder the broad religious 
functions which concerned the conference. 


RELIGION AS A CURRICULUM SUBJECT 


The conferees gave a great deal of attention to a 
more central means of enabling colleges and uni- 
versities to carry out their religious responsibilities, 
namely, through courses in religion and even depart- 
ments of religious instruction. The legal barriers to 
such courses and departments in tax-supported institu- 
tions were not regarded as insurmountable. State uni- 
versities in many places are already offering courses 
in religion. The chief reason insisted upon for having 
such courses was the need for establishing religion, 
especially in the form of theology, as an accepted 
academic discipline, using methods of study and re- 
search appropriate to attaining valid knowledge in 
this field. All agreed that the widespread assumption 
in favor of quantification as the only “scientific” meth- 
odology was an error propagandized by adherents 
of the cult of scientism. According to one professor 
of religion in an independent but nondenominational 
college, when religion is recognized as an academic 
discipline, it “pours over” into other fields and fulfils 
the much-needed function of unifying a student’s phi- 
losophy of life. 

An interesting question arose in regard to the formal 
teaching of religion at the college level. This was 
whether religion had to be presented as an “inquiry” 
rather than as a body of acquired truth. In favor of 
the former method was the assumption that a uni- 
versity is essentially a place of inquiry rather than of 
transmission of acquired truth, This assumption was 
forcefully countered by a professor of law in an emi- 
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nent independent but really secular university. He 
made no bones about his teaching his professional 
subject as a body of acquired truth, as was the general 
practice, he insisted, in schools of law. Hence religion 
need feel no inhibitions about “indoctrinating.” No 
one contradicted this testimony. 

The third way for religion to find its proper place 
in higher education is through taking appropriate 
notice of religious perspectives in all fields of instruc- 
tion where they are relevant, such as literature and 
history. Many of the discussants were convinced that 
the relevancy of religion to other fields must be 
stressed because formal courses would not reach all 
students and would not, of themselves, sufficiently 
desegregate religion from the main areas of college 
students’ academic interests. It was pointed out, for 
example, that in German universities, which offer a 
prototype of theological faculties on a par with all 
others, theological learning at 


had won the day largely through default. It was heart. 
ening to hear an outstanding natural scientist who is 
dean of an eminent graduate school affirm that “we 
can accomplish a lot if we take the lead.” Every 
type of ism has had its unabashed champions on 
college campuses and in college classrooms, it was 
said, while religionists have too often hid their light 
under a bushel and let those hostile to traditional 
beliefs steal the show. The general opinion was that 
the time had come to reverse this anomalous state of 
affairs. 


FACING THE OBSTACLES 


Does this mean that the coast is clear for the res. 
toration of religion in American higher education? 
No, the prospects are not quite that rosy. 

The chief obstacle, everyone seemed to agree, lies 
in the lack of religiously committed teaching person- 

nel on existing faculties. This 





times had no influence whatever 
on the teaching of philosophy, 
for example. Indeed, the danger 
that a separate department 
might lead to concentration on 
the byways of religion, espe- 
cially in the form of too highly 
specialized graduate courses, 
was regarded as very real. The 
necessity of “cross-fertilization” 
between religion and other dis- 
ciplines came in for considerable 
discussion. 

Fortunately, under the auspi- 
ces of the Hazen Foundation, 


of a University. 
an impressive volume was pub- 





“A university... by its very name 
professes to teach universal knowl- 
edge; theology is surely a branch of 
knowledge; how then is it possible 
for it to profess all branches of 
knowledge and yet to exclude from 
the subjects of its teaching one which, 
to say the least, is as important and 
as large as any of them?...In a word 
... Such an institution cannot be what 
it professes, if there be a God...” 
John Henry Newman, “Theology a 
Branch of Knowledge,” in The Idea 


lack may not be so great as it 
first appears. Presently inartic- 
ulate colleagues, it was con- 
fidently predicted, would be 
found on the side of religion as 
soon as religious leadership as- 
serted itself on college faculties, 
Nevertheless, the undergraduate 
and especially the graduate 
training of the vast majority of 
college teachers has sanctified in 
their minds the secularist out- 
look on the functions of higher 
education. 

No full transformation of the 
temper of college teaching can 








lished in 1952 (by the Ronald 

Press), Religious Perspectives in College Teaching, 
in which professors of other subjects pointed out the 
religious implications of their disciplines. The volume 
was referred to several times at Columbia, to illustrate 
what could be done throughout the curriculum to 
make students more religiously aware. 

A still more informal method, finally, received very 
serious attention and advocacy. This is the day-in 
and day-out exemplification by religiously committed 
scholars and administrators of the Judeo-Christian 
religious values they profess. A professor in Teachers 
College, Columbia, made a very moving plea for holi- 
ness on college faculties. The importance of religious 
lives on the faculty, in addition to religious courses in 
the curriculum, was expressed by one professor who 
said that students must meet religion in “life-situa- 
tions.” Counseling gives all religious-minded faculty 
members an opportunity to help students confront 
religious ideals in real-life situations. 

One might sum up these constructive proposals by 
reporting that those present at the Columbia meeting 
felt the time had arrived for religiously committed 
teachers and administrators in all institutions of higher 
education to “show where we stand.” The secularists 
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be expected until the spell of 
secularism has been broken in the classrooms in which 
future teachers are bred. The same is true, of course, 
of elementary and secondary teaching where the prob- 
lem is intensified by the extreme form of segregation 
of religion from education built into our public school 
systems and our school laws. The immediate need is 
to awaken what latent powers of leadership already 
exist and to agitate, in quiet, prudent ways, for recog- 
nition of religion. The time seems ripe for such action. 

A more specific present handicap is the lack of emi- 
nently qualified teachers of religion to meet the staff 
and departmental needs of those colleges and uni- 
versities which are ready to experiment with religion, 
as an academic discipline, or are now doing so. It 
is assumed that these pioneers must combine a spe- 
cial set of qualifications. The fact that a professor of 
theology or Scripture or religious history is very suc- 
cessful in a seminary, for example, does not prove that 
he would be equally successful on a predominantly 
secular campus. This phase of the problem was not 
canvassed except in passing, but it appears fairly 
obvious that what are required are professors of re- 
ligion who are very broadly trained for this special 
vocation. Ideally, they would have, in addition to 
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theological competence, professional or graduate train- 
ing in one or other of the secular disciplines already 
held in honor in colleges and universities. 


NEED FOR COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


One other exigency, which was only adumbrated 
at Columbia, is the necessity of friendly cooperation 
between representatives of Catholicism, Protestantism 
and Judaism. This seems already to have been 
achieved on many campuses. It is being achieved in 
the Religious Education Association. But it is some- 
thing that has to be purposefully worked for. The 
difficulty is not—and this can hardly be overempha- 
sized—any inclination to “submerge differences.” The 
REA proponents of religion in higher education 
cheerfully accept the prevalence of wide differences 
between Catholicism, Protestantism and Judaism. 
They sincerely respect these differences. Hardly a 
word was uttered at the Columbia meeting at which 
a Catholic would take umbrage. 

At the same time, for a movement to restore reli- 
gion to a place in higher education to succeed, must 
it not be, on a limited scale and for carefully defined 
purposes, a unified movement of all who believe, in a 


real meaningful way, in Judeo-Christian values? A 
modus agendi must be cooperatively worked out. The 
one thing independent colleges and universities—not 
to speak of tax-supported institutions—want to avoid 
is sectarian wrangling. The achievement of a working 
balance between the necessary administrative unum 
and the inevitable religious e pluribus which REA’s 
program requires should not be impossible. 

But it may, in not a few places, be something new 
and different. REA has no intention of rushing things. 
It realizes the difficulties. That is why it spends so 
much time on exploratory discussions such as are 
being held in three or four areas of the country this 
year. People must learn to work together privately 
before they can work together publicly. Moreover, 
REA wishes to forward needed research in certain 
fields before encouraging specific programs. 

What can be said without hesitation is that the de- 
secularization of American higher education is an ob- 
jective worthy of the best efforts of every religious- 
minded educator and administrator. We learned at 
Columbia that many more of them than most of us 
imagined are dedicated in a remarkably responsible 
way to the attainment of that high objective. 





Youth goes Red 
in China 





Martin T. Gilligan 





On CHRISTMAS EVE, 1946, I baptized Mary 
Wang in Nanking, China. (The name, like that of the 
other Chinese mentioned in this article, is fictitious; 
the cases are real.) Mary, a graduate of the National 
University, was a gifted and attractive young lady, 
just beginning her career in government service. She 
belonged to that new generation of young Chinese who 
in the postwar years burned to help victorious China 
rebuild and reorganize as one of the Big Five among 
the nations. Mary exuded patriotism and dedication. 

She had met one of the Jesuits at the state univer- 
sity, and through him became interested in the 
Church. Her conversion followed some months later. 
The hospitable California Jesuit missionaries invited 
me, as a newcomer burdened with much office work 
and little pastoral ministry, to baptize her and a dozen 
other young men and women, most of them of back- 
grounds similar to hers. 

The Nanking Jesuits were expelled from China in 
1951. I met them in Hong Kong and asked one of them 
how our young converts were faring. I mentioned 








Msgr. Gilligan, pastor of the Church of Our Lady of 
Loreto, Cincinnati, was secretary of the Apostolic 
Legation to China, 1946-53. 


Mary by name. I was not at all ready for the reply: 
“She has given up the Faith and has joined the Com- 
munist party. The last we heard, she was a cadre 
worker in North China.” The priest continued sadly: 
“We heard that she said that she has found her cause 
—the party—and that it alone gives meaning to life.” 

In 1949, I sat next to Margaret Chan on a Pan Amer- 
ican flight from Hong Kong to Tokyo. Margaret was 
on her way to the United States as a foreign scholar. 
I was the first priest she had ever met, and in the 
course of the ten-hour trip, I had to answer all sorts 
of questions about the Church, America, the priest- 
hood, prayer and all the rest. Margaret was then en 
route to a Catholic girls’ school near New York City. 
She impressed me so much by her avid interest in the 
Church that I saw her off from Tokyo with the feeling 
that in a free and Catholic environment in America 
she might find the faith. 

Less than a year later, back in Hong Kong, I met a 
friend of Margaret’s. I asked about her and learned 
that she had given up her schooling in America in 
order to return to Shanghai to work for the New China 
of Mao Tse-tung. Of course, I knew about the Red 
propaganda campaign among overseas Chinese stu- 
dents. I knew also that every time the liners President 
Wilson or President Cleveland arrived in Hong Kong 
from America at that period, there were aboard hun- 
dreds of Chinese students, some of them from Catholic 
colleges, returning, their scholarships unfinished, to 
work for “the cause in the New China.” But I didn’t 
think that little Margaret had been among them. She 
is now a young lady of 21. I wonder where she is in 
China and what she thinks. 

Why do I recount these little personal stories here? 
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Because, in the first place, I have found since return- 
ing home that Americans want to hear such personal 
experiences and that it is difficult to impress them by 
any other means than by such concrete cases. I feel 
also that we may as well face the simple fact: the Red 
regime in China has captured the youth. Despite the 
heroic fidelity of the vast majority of Catholic youth 
in China (who, after all, represent less than one per 
cent of the population); despite the moving self-sacri- 
fice of legionaries of Mary and sodalists in Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Peking and elsewhere, the fact still stands: 
Chinese youth belongs to Mao Tse-tung. Disillusion- 
ment may come later. But not in vain have the Chinese 
Communists devoted thirty years to infiltrating the 
schools at all levels, sounding very carefully a note of 
patriotism, liberation and the New China. 

Following Lenin’s dictum that it takes time to build 
up the ranks of the party, the Reds have done, as 
usual, an efficient job of capturing the enthusiasm of 
youth. Ask any one of the more than 3,000 missionaries 
expelled from China, and he or she will tell you of 
the fanatic zeal of the young Communists of China, 
and of the prominence which they hold in the Sovieti- 
zation and enslavement of that country. 

The successful intervention of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers in Korea, recognized by General Ridgway 
as responsible for changing radically in the space of 
two short years the balance of military power in Asia, 
is another evidence of the hold the regime has upon 
the youth. The Chinese Army is a young army. In 
June, 1953, Hu Yao Pang, secretary of the Chinese 
Youth Movement, was able to boast that over 60 per 
cent of the Chinese Army actually consists of youths 
from 18 to 25 years old. The expelled missioners often 
relate how key positions in the army, particularly in 
the indoctrination cadres, are held by “kids”—boys and 
girls, still in their teens. Generally the missioners will 
add: “These youngsters are the zealots of the New 
China and the most implacable foes of the Church.” 

Furthermore, Chinese youth is well-organized, in- 
deed held in a state of ready mobilization by the party, 
with its total control of instruction, training and pro- 
gramming. China these past few years has seen a suc- 
cession of campaigns—“agrarian reform,” the now fa- 
mous “counter-three” and “counter-five” drives, the 
triple-autonomy campaign (aimed at splitting the 
Church from Rome), the “resist America and aid 
Korea” campaign, to name but a few. In all these, 
Red youth played a prominent, often a leading, role. 

In June, 1953, the second National Congress of Chi- 
nese Youth (the first occurred in 1949) was held at 
Peiping. The party’s youth secretary reported the rapid 
expansion of the organization—embracing youth from 
the ages of 14 to 25—to a well-indoctrinated and dis- 
ciplined membership of 9 million, with a younger re- 
serve of over 7 million. They are all under the very co- 
herent control of the party and act as a dynamic leaven 
among the 80 million young Chinese (14 to 25 years 
old), who, in turn, constitute 18 per cent of the present 
population of China. The accent is on youth. 
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Now the point of all these stories and figures is this; 


Ten and twenty years from now, this generation of | 


youth in America will for better or worse be sharing 
the world with present Communist youth in China, 
Russia and elsewhere from East Berlin to Shanghai, 
and probably over a greater area, as Communist ex. 
pansion continues. 

What is the youth of America thinking of this im. 
pending fact? What is Catholic youth thinking and 
planning? Coexistence? Containment? Enlightened 
self-interest? Atomic war? Point Four? Justice and 
charity? Is the youth of the free world sufficiently 
conscious of the kind of a world it will inherit? 

Certainly, as one of an older generation, I do not 
presume to answer such questions. But I am reminded 
of a question a bishop expelled from China asked at 
the national convention of the Catholic Students’ Mis. 
sion Crusade held last summer at beautiful and serene 
Notre Dame: “I wonder if these young people,” the 
bishop said, “grasp the implications of the juggernaut 
of totally organized Communist youth? I wonder if 
they realize how ‘fired up’ Communist youth is?” 

The football rallies, the fraternities and sororities, 
the proms, the occasional mission days, even the an- 
nual retreat and the regular reception of the Sacra- 
ments are not quite enough. Catholic youth, especially 
in America, must adjust itself to the realities of life 
in 1964 and 1974 as they are being shaped now. 

This will take much doing. The place and the time 
to begin are here and now. The Church, in one form 
or another, will always be there to lean on, to provide 
a program. But this program demands intelligent and 
consistent study and preparation, consciously related 
to the realities of the world which the students of to- 
day will inherit. These realities go far beyond ques- 
tions of career, standard of living and all the business 
of “getting ahead.” Communist youth is mobilized and 
preparing to play for higher stakes. 


FEATURE “xX” 














Dr. William C. Hollis of 
Hempstead, N. Y., and Fr. 
Gordon George, S.]., of the 
AMERICA editorial staff ex- 
change views on the lat- 
ter’s Nov. 6 article, “Test of 
prepaid group practice in 
medicine.” 





EDITOR: In “Test of prepaid group practice in 
medicine” (AM. 11/6) Fr. Gordon George appears 
to be espousing the cause of one form of prepaid 
medical care without supplying the evidence neces- 
sary to support his position. His article is propa- 
gandistic rather than being a careful analysis of the 
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advantages and disadvantages of that form of prepaid 
medical care. 

His failure to mention that prepaid medical care 
is available through Blue Shield or various commercial 
insurance companies, within the framework of solo, 
or individual, practice and with complete freedom of 
physician choice, gives the impression that prepaid 
medical care is available only in conjunction with 
group practice. Of course this is not the fact. The fee- 
for-service form of prepaid medical care has been in 
existence for many years and has many millions of 
subscribers. Naturally Fr. George knows this, but the 
impression he gives is that these forms of prepayment 
are hardly worth mentioning, which is certainly not 
true. 

The point at issue really is: how much money will 
buy how much medical care? It is the relationship be- 
tween cost and service which is the crux of the matter. 
The economies of group practice are present whether 
the medical services are paid for by the closed-panel 
system (as described by Fr. George) or with complete 
choice of physician, with group-practice or solo-prac- 
tice as available, and with payment on a fee-for- 
service basis. Only in minor and short-duration ill- 
nesses would a small saving in administrative costs 
be effected by the closed-panel system. This is the 
type of medical service which is budgetable and re- 
quires insurance coverage at practically no income 
level. Also, this is the type of medical care in which 
the administrative costs under any system are so large 
in comparison to service rendered that the most 
reasonable forms of prepaid medical care exclude it. 

Brief, minor illnesses should be paid for directly 
by the patient. This form of insurance, the deductible 
type, is widely used in other insurance fields at a 
great saving. 

Can fee-for-service insurance compete with closed- 
panel systems purely on an economic basis? This is 
the essence of the matter, if we exclude the quality of 
medical care, which is probably not significantly 
different. 

The answer is not yet really known, but it is prob- 
ably yes. Only experience with both types of plans, 
which is now accumulating, will tell. To state that 
the average weekly income of the wage earners cov- 
ered by the Labor Health Institute of St. Louis was 
$52 is not helpful in illustrating the cost of the closed- 
panel system. The wage earners did not pay the cost 
from their income. The cost was paid by the em- 
ployers. The actual cost per wage earner was not 
mentioned. It was undoubtedly quite high, if figured 
as a percentage of the worker’s income; for good 
medical service is costly, no matter how the payments 
are made. Whether the actual cost was greater than 
the comparable Blue Shield coverage we do not know. 

The various Blue Shield and allied plans for fee- 
for-service medical insurance, originated and con- 
trolled by the medical profession, are now in the 
Process of widening their coverage as well as raising 
the income level at which the physician is willing to 





accept the Blue Shield fee as his full fee. Fee-for- 
service prepaid medical insurance does, or soon will, 
provide all the services available through any other 
form of prepayment, yet physician choice is left to 
the patient. This privilege is not a “shibboleth of the 
past,” but a reality for which patients are willing to 
pay, even after joining a panel system of medical 
care, as I know repeatedly from personal experience. 

It is only through a comparison of various types 
of medical prepayment plans in respect to costs and 
services that a just conclusion may be reached. Free- 
dom of choice of physician and the dangers of mon- 
opolistic medical practice are real factors to be con- 
sidered. Let us hope that such a careful analysis will 
produce the medical-payment plan of the future, 
rather than perpetuate the prejudice, now a national 
attitude of mind, that the medical profession is intrin- 
sically selfish and that anything it supports must be 
bad for the public. WituuaM C. Ho tis, M.D. 


Dr. Hollis covers a lot of ground in his welcome 
letter. Eager as I am to discuss all the questions he 
raises, I must point out that most of then run parallel 
rather than counter to my article. The “point at issue” 
in the article was not “how much money will buy how 
much medical care,” though admittedly that is an 
important question. The point was this: does prepaid 
group practice debase the quality of medical care? 
Our plea was for a discussion based on factual evi- 
dence, not on the unsupported say-so of Dr. Alfred 
P. Ingegno, former president of Kings County (N. Y.) 
Medical Society, or anyone else. What evidence there 
is tends to show that Dr. Ingegno is wrong. 

It is no answer to this evidence to say that my 
article fails to recognize the merits of Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. They will be the subject of a future 
article and, frankly, I don’t think that failure to 
mention them in an article on prepaid group practice 
will give many the impression that “prepaid medical 
care is available only in conjunction with group prac- 
tice.” Some 45 million people from coast to coast have 
Blue Cross and 30 million have Blue Shield. I’m afraid 
the secret would leak out, even if one tried to hush 
it up. 

I am myself a grateful beneficiary of both Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield and I see no reason why they 
cannot coexist and flourish alongside prepaid group 
practice. If group practice proves less efficient, it will 
be put out of business. It should not be suppressed by 
administrative or legal ban before the facts are in. 
It is interesting to note that some of those (and I do 
not include Dr. Hollis here) who are loudest in their 
demands that government keep hands off medicine 
run to the government for help to outlaw prepaid 
group practice. 

Perhaps Dr. Hollis referred to the whole sweep of 
medical-care controversy rather than to my article 
when he wrote “the point at issue really is: how much 
money will buy how much medical care?” Even so, 
I would still find his statement a somewhat narrow 
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account of the real points at issue. In the broad sweep, 
social and moral considerations are equally important 
issues. Who will pay the money? Should all Americans 
have access to adequate medical care? What about 
preventive care? Catastrophic illness? What about the 
uninsurables? Dr. Walter B. Martin, president of the 
American Medical Association, in his “A Monthly Mes- 
sage” in the Aug. 28, AMA Journal, puts the num- 
ber of uninsurables in the aged and low-income groups 
between 30 and 385 million, and calls it a problem of 
considerable magnitude which is steadily increasing. 

No, there are other very real points at issue besides 
the economic question of how much will buy how 
much. Economics does set, of course, limits to the 
possible in the solution of social and moral problems. 
Only impractical dreamers overlook that. On the other 
hand, to make economic considerations the deter- 
mining factor rather than a limiting factor is to come 
perilously close, though unwittingly, to the philos- 
ophy of Marx. 

Dr. Hollis rightly says that citing the $52 average 
weekly income of the beneficiaries of Labor Health 
Institute “is not helpful in illustrating the cost of 
the closed-panel system.” But then in all fairness 
I think he should note that it was never intended to 


illustrate the cost of anything. The point was—and jt 


certainly is socially relevant—that low-income people | 


were getting excellent medical care. It tended to sup. 


port our contention that prepaid group practice should | 


not be brushed out of court without a fair trial. 
LHI has successfully worked out a deal acceptable 

to the employers who pay the bill. If Blue Cross or 

Blue Shield can do the same or better, more power 


to them. They will soon have employers backing them, | 


The charge leveled against prepaid group practice js 


not that it costs more, but that it leads to inferior | 


medical care. Dr. Hollis incidentally admits that the 


quality of medical care “is probably not significantly 


different.” 


Dr. Hollis finds me a propagandist; and I am not — 
quite sure whether he includes me in the group of | 


the prejudiced mentioned in his last paragraph. I do 


not wish to disguise my opinion that LHI and similar | 


undertakings are promising approaches to the solution 
of a difficult and complex problem. And that cannot 
be called prejudice against the medical profession, 
for I take it that Drs. Goldman and Graham and the 


thousands of M.D.’s engaged in prepaid group prac | 


tice are members of the medical profession as well as 
Dr. Ingegno and Dr. Hollis. 





Symbolism in 
modern literature 





Michael F. Moloney 





The symbolism of William Faulkner’s A Fable may be, 
as reputable critics have suggested, as muddied as 
the Faulknerian syntax but, unsatisfactory or not, its 
existence is a significant fact. Just how significant is 
a question to which literary critics of this generation 
may only hazard an answer. 

Admittedly there is an effort involved in associating 
the author of Sanctuary with the creation of a novel 
in whose texture the events of Holy Week are sym- 
bolically interwoven. Still, for that effort Faulkner's 
readers should have been, in part, prepared by his 
speech in acceptance of the Nobel Prize for literature. 
In the current novel, which continues the course 
charted by the Nobel pronouncement, Faulkner has 
himself proposed the inexorable standards by which 
he must be judged. His reputation can no longer rest 
on the skill of his naturalistic recreation of Yokna- 
patawpha County, on his art as a regional social 
chronicler. He has moved out of a restricted category 





Michael F. Moloney, who last appeared in AMERICA 
with a review of Koestler's The Invisible Writing 
(11/13, p. 186), is on the English faculty of Marquette 
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to invite comparison with the universal men of letters, 
the Scotts, the Dickenses, the Melvilles, the Haw- 
thornes, the Tolstoys, the Dostoyevskys, the Goethes, 


the Balzacs, as an observer of the totality of huma | 


experience and as a commentator on the meaning of 
that experience. 

Time alone will determine his ultimate stature, but 
even one who confesses to little sympathy with his 
work hitherto may suggest that his reliance on sym- 
bolism, which a forthcoming study will hold is widely 
present in much of his earlier work, is no isolated 
phenomenon. Here Faulkner is a part of an extraordi- 


nary movement which has permeated the entire col- | 


temporary literary scene. 


In the creative sphere, one of the major sources of | 


the modern resurgence of symbolism was the poetry 
of William Butler Yeats. Cleanth Brooks, in Modem 
Poetry and the Tradition, has an interesting essay 02 
“Yeats, the Poet as Myth-Maker,” in which he traces 
as well as has been done in brief compass the de 
velopment of Yeats from the faded romanticism o 
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his early career to the fullness of his maturity. The 
essay is largely a description of how Yeats turned 
away from the science of Huxley and Tyndall, which 
had deprived him of the religion of his childhood, to 
the development of a system of personal belief. 

This personal theology, set forth symbolically in 
A Vision, provided a method of explanation for the 
private manifestations of the supernatural with which 
Yeats was concerned. The poetic greatness of the 
later Yeats, Brooks thinks, was made possible only by 
his creation of such a symbolic system. It was the 
system “through which Yeats has accomplished the 
unification of his sensibility.” 

Roughly contemporary with the career of the late 
Yeats was the emergence of the enigmatic Franz 





Kafka, still another significant expo- 
nent of symbolism in creative writing. 
Like Yeats, Kafka suffers from the 
recondite cast of the symbols in which 
he chose to express himself. In addi- 
tion, the bleakness of the Kierkegaar- 
dian approach to life which he al- 
lowed himself has even more restricted 
his appeal. But in his own way Kafka, 
too, brought significant testimony to 
the multi-dimensionality of human 
experience and the impossibility of 
describing it in other than connotative 
-that is, metaphysical and symbolic— 
terms. 

There have been other serious con- 














temporary utilizations of symbolism, 
notably by Thomas Mann in Germany 

















placency. Serious poetry henceforth would not be 
content with a simplistic interpretation of existence. 
Life became instead a thing of many facets, of many 
levels, and the arts which would reflect it must be no 
less complex in organization. The symbol replaced the 
statement in the poet’s armory, and Eliot from Pruf- 
rock through the Four Quartets was employing the 
only weapon which could serve the poet’s purpose. 

Critics in America were quick to recognize, with 
the creative writers, the spirit of the times. It is in- 
teresting and significant that the New Criticism, the 
counterpart of the New Poetry, early discovered the 
English metaphysical poets of the 17th century and 
did much of its best work in their elucidation. The 
metaphysicals had lived in the dawn of our scientific 
age and the greatest of them, John 
Donne, had had an absorbing interest 
in the chemistry and medicine and 
astronomy of his day. Great, however, 
as was his concern with the physical 
universe in which he lived, Donne 
was even more concerned with him- 
self—with his own thought processes, 
with the attractions and repulsions 
which fought for mastery within him, 
with the clash of sin and grace, whose 
reality he never doubted. 

Eliot made Donne a part of the 
contemporary scene by showing that 
the ideas with which he wrestled 
were the same ideas which perturbed 
Baudelaire. In the famous essay de- 
voted to the French poet (1930), he 








and, in a more limited but subtler 
way, by Marcel Proust and Francois Mauriac in 
France. Most influential, nevertheless, upon the think- 
ing and practice of American writers has been the ex- 
ample of T. S. Eliot. Eliot’s early poetry was deeply 
influenced by two relatively obscure French symbolist 
poets, Jules Laforgue and Tristan Corbiére. He was, of 
course, an admirer of Baudelaire. He was a disciple 
of Ezra Pound and he was early in close touch with 
the Imagist movement, which in turn derived largely 
from the French symbolists. 

The rejection by Eliot and his compeers of their 
threadbare Victorian poetic inheritance has been ex- 
plained in various ways. But it may be reasonably 
argued that however much it was a rebellion against 
the outmoded forms in which that inheritance was 
expressed, it was even more a protest against the flat- 
ness of its life-view. Late Victorian poetry and its 
Edwardian derivative were not only couched in an 
idiom that had gone stale. They had become literally 
prosaic because the poetic discernment of life had 
failed. The science of Tyndall had conducted poetry 
as well as God to the boundaries of the universe and 
bade it a fond farewell. 

The catastrophe of the First World War, which de- 
stroyed the materialistic complacency of the West, 
destroyed also the poetry that had reflected that com- 


describes the mid-nineteenth century 
with which Baudelaire broke as “an age of brittle pro- 
grams, platforms, scientific progress, humanitarianism 
and revolutions which improved nothing,” while de- 
claring that Baudelaire’s significance lay in his per- 
ception “that what really matters is sin and redemp- 
tion.” Baudelaire’s theology, Eliot asserts, may have 
been imperfect, but he was agonizingly aware of the 
profound mystery of life, of the hunger of the unat- 
tainable which is “a dim recognition of the direction 
of beatitude.” 

The impact of Eliot upon the new critics has been 
reinforced in its symbolistic direction by a thinker far 
differently orientated, Susanne K. Langer. In Philos- 
ophy in a New Key, Miss Langer describes the process 
of symbolization as an inescapable need of man. It 
is inextricably caught up in his thought processes. 


“The symbol-making function,” she writes, “is one of 


man’s primary activities, like eating, looking or moving 
about. It is the fundamental process of his mind and 
goes on all the time.” But while the process of ideation 


proceeds through the operation of the principle of 
symbolization, there is for Miss Langer nothing ap- 
proaching the spiritual in it. In a confession of faith, 
she expresses her belief that 


... man is an animal . . . he has no supernatural 
essence, “soul,” or “entelechy” or mind-stuff, en- 
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closed in his skin. He is an organism, his sub- 
stance is chemical, and what he does, suffers or 
knows, is just what this sort of chemical structure 
may do, suffer or know. When the structure goes 
to pieces, it never does, suffers or knows anything 
again. 

Here is, to be sure, a completely emancipated atti- 

tude toward the supernatural. Yet at the very climax 

of her negation, Miss Langer insists upon 
. .. a primary need in man, which other creatures 
probably do not have, and which actuates all his 
apparently unzoological aims, his wishful fancies, 
his consciousness of value, his utterly, impractical 
enthusiasm and his awareness of a “Beyond” filled 
with holiness. .. . 


This basic need, she declares, is the need for symboli- 
zation. In this thesis, there would seem to be, without 
doing violence to Miss Langer’s thought, a basis for 
what may be called a natural supernaturalism. That 
which for her differentiates in kind the peculiarly 
human “symbol-meaning” from animalistic “sign- 
meaning,” as the human brain carries on the “process 
of symbolic transformation of the experimental data 
that comes to it . . .,” is the presence in the former of 
the “concept,” which in her explanation seems to ap- 
proach the scholastic “universal.” If, in his thinking 
processes, man is held to be in constant contact with 
a world of universals, this would seem to be a rever- 
sion toward a Platonic epistemology with all of the 
implications that involves. 

Thus, however different their premises, Miss Langer 
and T. S. Eliot join in bringing to the new critics a 
conviction of the multiple levels of human experience, 
of the frustration involved in its purely scientific an- 
alysis. In an essay in a later volume, The Well- 
Wrought Urn, Cleanth Brooks writes of the inade- 
quacy of a language of science for the poet’s purpose. 
“The tendency of science,” he declares, “is necessarily 
to stabilize terms, to freeze them into strict denota- 
tions; the poet’s tendency is by contrast disruptive. 
The terms are continually modifying each other and 
thus violating their dictionary meanings.” This greater 
complexity of poetic language follows from the com- 
plexity of the poet’s materials, which defy literal 
presentation. 


All of the subtler states of emotion, as I. A. 
Richards has pointed out, necessarily demand 
metaphor for their expression. The poet must 
work by analogies, but the metaphors do not lie 
in the same plane or fit neatly edge to edge. There 
is a continual tilting of the planes... . 


In another essay in the same book, Brooks quotes 
approvingly from Wilbur M. Urban’s Language and 
Reality: The Philosophy of Language and the Prin- 
ciples of Symbolism: 

. .a symbol is more than a metaphor. The meta- 
phor becomes a symbol when by means of it we 
embody an ideal content not ot. ise expressive 
. . . we use metaphor to illustrate ideas or asser- 
tions which are expressible wholly in abstract or 
nonfigurative terms. The metaphor is a symbol 
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when it alone expresses or embodies our ideal 
meaning. 


It is tempting to conclude too much from the omni- 
presence of symbolism in the literature and criticism 
of our day. 

One conclusion, however, does seem completely 
warranted. Here is uncontrovertible testimony to dis. 
quietude of mind and heart. In the Allegory of Love, 
published nearly twenty years ago, C. S. Lewis made 
a distinction between allegory and symbolism which 
is relevant here. “The allegorist,” Lewis wrote, “leaves 
the given—his own passions—to talk of that which js 
confessedly less real, which is a fiction. The symbolist 
leaves the given to find that which is more real? 
If I understand him, Lewis is here saying that the 
allegorist works with confidence within the philosoph- 
ical or theological system which has his allegiance, 
He does not seek truth but a method of elucidation 
of it. The symbolist, without a satisfactory philosophy 
or theology, is engaged in a solitary pursuit of truth 
itself. Thus, for Lewis, the poetry of symbolism ac- 
tually does not find its greatest expression in the 
Middle Ages, as one might expect, but in the time of 
the romantics. 

Lewis’ view is provocative, but, with reservations, 
I should subscribe to it. To be sure, the Christ of the 
Gospels was a symbolist, but His use of symbols is 
part of an allegorical plan, The Divine Comedy is a 
symbolic poem as well as an allegory. Indeed, I think 
allegorical poetry which is not at the same time sym- 
bolic poetry is impossible. But symbolic poetry need 
not be allegorical and in our time (as in the age of 
the romantics and the French poets of the fin de 
siécle) it is not. It is poetry which has lost an over-all 
frame of reference. The symbols do not fit into a pat- 
tern. They become the private language of the indi. 
vidual. But a private language, especially for an artist 
committed to communication, is a contradiction. 
Hence the effort to find symbols of universal scope 
even though their interpretation be frequently idio- 
syncratic. 

In the mid-twentieth century, charity is very likely 
the fundamental critical as well as theological virtue. 
There are literary fakirs, to be sure, but they readily 
identify themselves. The exacting nature of the liter- 
ary craft makes it on the whole a nurse of Spartan 
virtues. Consequently the widespread utilization by 
contemporary writers of the symbolic method ought, 
it would seem, to be accepted as an affirmation, even 
though the symbolism, when (as in Faulkner’s case) 
it touches Christianity, may appear to border on blas- 
phemy. 

For symbolic usages, to say the very least, testify 
to the search which must precede discovery, to a 
beating back upon a pathway long abandoned. Every 
genuine literary man is, to a degree, a “pilgrim of the 
absolute” and his work bears witness to the light his 
eyes have seen. It would be ungracious to expect his 
testimony to outrun his vision. 
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past one sober lesson on the horrible 
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mass hysteria (played on by a Titus 
Oates) can go. The thunder of Eng- 
land’s St. Paul’s day is the same 
thunder that rumbles menacingly 


of human decency and courage, 
and a vivid picture of a London 
terrorized by the “discovery” of 
a sham popish plot by Titus Oates. 
The story revolves around a gentle 
English family caught up in this 
reign of terror, a story which, in 
its richly human and romantic in- 
terest, relieves the grimness of 
the background. A selection of The 
Catholic Book Club. $3.00 
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Not many people, outside of the pro- 
fessional historians, would remember 
much about Nero were it not for the 
fact that the very mention of his name 
recalls the Christian martyrs who 
ag that the were, in a sense, his glory—they con- 
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CRACKS 
IN THE 
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is not one of the books she is giving 
for Christmas. She can't imagine why 
all the other nuns are laughing. . . . 
If you haven't seen this heavenly 
book of cartoons yet, ask for it at 
your bookstore—it will go home with 
you. Printed in two colors. $2.50 


Other books for your 
Christmas List: 


BORN CATHOLICS 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


The only book of its kind: 19 born 
Catholics on their experience of stay- 
ing Catholic. It cheers other born 
Catholics who find that these 19 
between them raise every issue most 
of us want to raise and never get 
around to: encourages converts who 
are delighted to find that they aren't 
the only people who have problems, 
and will (we guess) tip not a few 
interested non-Catholics gently over 
the doorstep into the Church. $3.50 


THE STORY OF 
THOMAS MORE 


by John Farrow 


Well worth reading, however much 
anyone knows already about St. 
Thomas More. Illus. $3.50 


NOT WITHOUT 
TEARS 
by Helen Caldwell Day 


A continuation of the auto- 
biography begun in COLOR 
EBONY. Marvellously reviewed 
in a recent America, and a num- 
ber of other papers too. $3.50 


Order books from your 
bookstore 


If you haven't seen the Christmas 
Trumpet, send a card to Agatha 
MacGill—all the address you need is: 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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Psychoanalysis represents the great- 
est challenge to religious values at the 
present moment but, just as the 19th- 
century controversy between religion 
and biology would not have occurred 
without Darwin, so today’s controver- 
sy would not have started without 
Freud. Karl Stern has always recog- 
nized the genius of Freud, and earlier 
he remarked that it was a pity that 
Freud had no knowledge of the life 
that St. John of the Cross or St. Ter- 
esa knew. Had he known it, he would, 
with his genius, have built a thing of 
great beauty. As it is, the structure 
he left us is incomplete. 

Dr. Stern has long been in the 
forefront of those writers and clini- 
cians who maintain that psychoan- 
alysis can be integrated with the 
Christian idea of man. He holds that 
this dynamic approach to psychiatry 
represents a new era, no less sig- 
nificant than the Galilean era in 
physics, and that as a result of what 
we have learned from psychoanalysis, 
our image of the interior world of man 
can never be the same as it was pre- 
vious to 1894. The author believes 
that buried in the present ideas are 
also the most precious creative ele- 
ments and that we as Christians can- 
not afford to ignore this revolution. 

The situation is somewhat similar to 
the one which existed in the 13th cen- 
tury. Extant outside of the Christian 
sphere there are vast continents of 
thought which await integration. The 
Christian life is a life of challenge and 
response, even in the world of ideas. 
Dr. Stern sees a defensive attitude 
on the part of Christians at this time 
as destructive. He believes that, if our 
lives are guided by fear of error rather 
than love of truth, we are no better 
than those whose lives are dominated 
by fear of sin rather than by love of 
good. 

St. Thomas was concerned with one 
aspect of the unity of truth, namely, 
the integration of philosophic thought. 
He had no need to bother with an 
integration of scientific discovery or 
of science with values. In a world 
filled with mental anguish today, with 
mental hospitals filled to capacity, al- 
coholism and drug addiction rampant, 
delinquency and moral degradation 
widespread, we need a new integration 
of ethics, psychology and sociology. 

In this book Dr. Stern discusses 
scientific discoveries side by side with 
the philosophies of their discoverers. 
He finds the discoveries frequently ad- 
mirable but the philosophies of the 
discoverers often flimsy and question- 
able. There is nothing anti-scientific in 
the book. It is a wonderful step toward 
the integration of the science of man. 
The author believes that, when psy- 
choanalysis is presented in its fun- 
damentals with all of its philosophic 
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embellishments scraped off, it marks 
a turning point in the history of psy. 
chology and, perhaps, of science J. 
together. Through its medium we are 
able to rediscover something which jg 
old, the unity of the human person, 
and perhaps we can add to it the 
world of grace. 

This book should be widely reag 
and its ideas discussed. It looks ag if 


it may be a catalyst which will spark | 


a new approach to some serious prob. 
lems. Francis J. BRACELAND 


THE WORD 











John answered them. 
One standing in your midst of whom 
you know nothing; He it is who, 
though He comes after me, takes 
rank before me, I am not worth 
to untie the strap of His shoes (Jon 
1:26-27; Gospel for Third Sunday of 
Advent). 


John the Baptist was monolithic: he 
was utterly solitary, and he was as 
steady, as massive, as immovable as 
rock. It is no wonder, really, that he 
is not a highly popular saint. He is, 
as we might say in our easy idiom, 
too much for us. In a painfully clear 
way that we find disturbing, John was 
and is the most. 

It would be different if the later 
story of John the Baptist were not 
exactly what it is. We mortal men 
naturally carry about inside us the 
simple, creditable notion that virtue 
must surely be rewarded in the end, 
and, of course, we understand that 
unreliable phrase in the end to mean 
after a while or by and by or even 
some day next week. Now John the 
Baptist was a most virtuous man who, 
to put the matter somewhat mildly, 
led a very good life. So what did he 
get? Begging pardon for the flippancy, 
we answer readily: he got it in the 
neck, 

It must be understood that this 
John Bar-Zachary was a very consid- 
erable personage in the turbulent 
world of Israel at the moment when 
a young carpenter from Nazareth 
stepped out upon Jordan’s bank and 
quietly asked for John’s baptism. 
Reading the Gospel accounts today, 
we still feel strongly the prolonged 
sensation caused on every level o 
Jewry by the gaunt prophet of the 
wilderness who proclaimed in a voice 
of thunder his stern message of re- 
pent-or-perish. When Christ our Lord 
arrived on the public scene of the 
Palestine of His day, John the Baptist 
was already the acknowledged leader 
of a solid, enthusiastic religious move- 
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ment; indeed, this John was by way 
of becoming a sort of national hero. 

All this came abruptly to an end 
when the Saviour of the world ap- 
peared at the Jordan. At once, though 
no one could then notice, John’s brief 
star began to move into eclipse. John 
knew. He said with his usual brutal 
candor, He must become more and 
more, 1 must become less and less. 
The Baptist had devoted his life to 
accomplishing something and, at the 
moment of success, his achievement 
simply disappeared. His whole move- 
ment proved a ground-tremor which 
would be all but forgotten in the 
following earthquake, In short, out 
of all his work John won for himself, 
in earthly terms, exactly nothing. 

Still, some attention which John 
had attracted did remain with him. 
Vicious Herod Antipas had noticed 
the Baptist, as well he might, and 
soon after the beginning of our Lord’s 
public life Herod clapped John into 
prison. Ira principis mors est: when a 
king grows angry, someone perishes, 
Two others, besides, did not forget 
our Saviour’s Precursor when he was 
snatched from the public eye: Prince 
Herod’s adulterous wife and _ niece, 
Herodias, and her accomplished 
daughter, Salome. 

These two dreadful women, little 
given to forgetting a slur, looked at 
one another and smirked and sat pa- 
tiently down to bide their time. Their 
time came. It came at night, at the 
gay peak of a wild birthday party. In 
a sudden, sick and ghastly hush, 
pretty, smiling, young Salome walked 
daintily from the banquet-hall, care- 
fully balancing the dish with its hor- 
ible, staring face, lest she spill blood 
on the polished floor. 

Such was John the Baptist’s re- 
turn for announcing Christ to a world 
that needed Christ: swift eclipse and 
sudden, pointless death. John was the 
first, though by no means the last, 
to give all he had to Christ and for 
Christ, and then to reap no visible 
reward at all this side of the grave. 
John is not attractive, really. He is 
only a saint and a hero and a tower- 
ingly great man. 

Vincent P. McCorry. S.]. 





THEATHE 











FANNY. There is an appealing story 
in the production David Merrick and 
Joshua Logan have installed at the 
Majestic, but it comes to light only 
in fragments. S. N. Behrman and Mr. 
Logan collaborated in the writing, 
and their principal characters are a 


group of people who, if not wholly 
admirable, are certainly lovable. It is 
true that they show most of the faults 
and frailties to which mankind is heir; 
but they are never petty, and they 
are blessed with honor, integrity and 
charity. 

They live along the waterfront in 
Marseilles, where a boy is in love with 
both a girl and the sea. The lure of 
the sea proves stronger than the call 
of his heart and the young man goes 
off on a five-year scientific cruise, un- 
knowingly leaving the girl on the way 
to motherhood. Scandal is averted 
when a middle-aged widower, privy 
to the girl’s delinquency, marries her 
and acknowledges the child’s pater- 
nity. 

It is an obviously sentimental story, 
perhaps a bit maudlin. But the authors 
have endowed it with an understand- 
ing of human nature that gives it dig- 
nity, while embroidering it with ten- 
derness and humor. They have also, 
unhappily, practically smothered their 
story in a plethora of such purely 
theatrical spectacles as a harlequinade 
and an underwater ballet, and pol- 
luted it with double entendres and an 
erotic dance that tempts one to call 
the police. Harold Rome’s score is 
melodious and features two lovely 
songs, “Welcome Home” and “Love 
Is a Very Light Thing.” 

Mr. Logan’s direction is a very sen- 
sitive thing, and Jo Mielziner’s scenery, 
usually rewarding, is peer to the writ- 
ing in maintaining the mood of the 
story. Especially impressive is an eerie 
ship that glides full sail out of the 
port, suggesting that a dreamboat 
may be the Flying Dutchman. Alvin 
Colt’s costumes are colorful and ap- 
propriate, and the dances, by Helen 
Tamiris, range from picturesque to 
lamentably lurid. 

Ezio Pinza and Walter Slezak are 
starred as the father of the boy and 
the widower who marries the girl. 
William Tabbert is Marius, the boy, 
and Florence Henderson is Fanny. It 
would be an understatement to say 
that the juvenile and ingénue are good 
in their roles, because they are so 
much better. The right adjective, how- 
ever, is elusive. Perhaps it doesn’t 
matter, since their elders easily walk 
away with acting honors. 

There is a delicious humor in the 
scene in which Pinza, the unborn 
child’s natural grandfather, and Sle- 
zak, the legal parent, make a bargain 
protecting their respective interests in 
the prospective infant. There is hu- 
mor, also, in their friendly animosity, 
and delicacy in the scene where Pinza 
acts as mediator between Slezak and 
Marius, both of whom he loves. It 
hardly needs to be said that Pinza 
handles his singing assignments with 
more than competence. 
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Books no one will have al- 
ready —"“hours old" as they 
say of eggs (with equal 
truth): 


A COMMENTARY 
ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
Vol. Il 
(The Acts and St. Paul's Epistles) 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Especially helpful on St. Paul. $3.75 


CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE 


by Jean Mouroux 


A theology of the normal devout 
Christian life as distinct from that 
of the mystic. $5.00 


BEING AND 
BECOMING 


by D. J. B. Hawkins 


By the author of THE ESSENTIALS 
OF THEISM: for philosophers and 
would-be philosophers only. $3.00 


Order books from 
your bookstore 
If you haven't seen the Christmas 
Trumpet, send a card to Agatha 
MacGill—all the address you need is: 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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ABIE’S IRISH ROSE, contrary to q 
canard that has survived since it 
original production in 1922, is not the 
worst play ever presented on the 
American stage. It is, to be sure, 
frankly naive in its story of a Jewish 
boy and an Irish girl who many 
against the wishes of their widowed 
fathers. 

Suffice it to say that Miss Nichols 
has simply rewritten the Montague. 
Capulet story in terms of low comedy, 
without swords and daggers. While 
the characters are stereotyped and the 
situations are artlessly contrived, the 
former are rather likable manikins and 
the latter are in the main sufficiently 
humorous. 

Producer, Michael Rose. Theatr, 
the Holiday. Sets and costumes de. 
signed by Paul Morrison. Directed by 
author. Capably performed by a cast 
which apparently respects the sin- 
cerity of the author and the whole. 
someness of the play. 

THeopuitus Lewis 





FILMS 











AIDA is the handsomest and most 
elaborate effort in the Italian movie in- 
dustry’s long and _ far-from-distin- 
guished line of filmed operas. Among 
its innovations are color photography, 
two complete teams of performers 
(first-rate, unseen singers fronted for 
by good-looking actors going through 
the motions of singing), gargantuan 
sets and a conscientious attempt to 
take the action out of its stage con- 
fines and give it cinematic scope. 

Nevertheless, the picture remains a 
photographed opera. The Verdi music 
is always appealing to the ear, the 
spectacle is sometimes eye-filling, but 
the story seems ponderous and artif- 
cial as seen through the camera’s eye 
and has virtually no excitement or 
conviction as drama. In spite of this, 
the film has been received in “art 
theatre” circles with an enthusiasm 
which would seem to indicate that 
there are far more opera fans than 
can be accommodated in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. For adults in 
this group the picture is a good bet. 
(LE.F.) 


THE TRACK OF THE CAT will prob- 
ably be remembered as the black-and- 
white film photographed in Techti- 
color. Lunatic though this description 
sounds, it is almost literally true. The 
scene is a northern California sheep 
ranch at the turn of the century. The 
interior sets, down to the last pot lid, 
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IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





ee 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—544”, 6”, 612” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore. 
Importer. Box 394 M. Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ORANGES, grapefruit, uncolored, juiceful. 
INDIVIDUALLY SELECTED, $3.50 
bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. RIO- 
LEMCA, PALATKA, FLORIDA. 





ORDINATION ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Prayer cards, Samples. L. Prahl, Old 
York Rd. & 35th, Baltimore 18, Md. 





USED CATHOLIC BOOKS. Large stocks 
held. Inquiries and specific WANTS wel- 
comed for immediate supply or search. 
Duckett, Catholic Booksellers, 140 Strand, 
London, W.C. 2, England. 
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40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. 15¢ up. Free 
catalog. P. O, Box 11, New York 28. 
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lamp shade and chiffonier handle, are 
dressed in black and white, as is the 
cast. It is winter, so the exteriors are 
snow-covered against a fringe of al- 
most black pines and under a sky 
that is an ominous and stormy gray. 
Aside from the skin tones of the actors, 
the only color visible (and it is in- 
tended to be both strikingly visible 
and strikingly symbolic) is a bright 
red blanket mackinaw. 

All this represents a stunning tour 
de force of photography and set de- 
signing (under the inspiration of di- 
rector William A. Wellman, whose 
idea it was) and it is almost unbeliev- 
ably effective as an enhancer of mood 
and dramatic values. The tragedy is 
that so much creative imagination 
and knowledgeable technique were 
frittered away on a pretentious but 
hollow story. 

This last concerns a hunt for a ma- 
rauding black panther (a sort of 
landlocked Moby Dick, symbolizing 
all the evil in the world and never 
actually seen on the screen) by a 
hate- and neuroses-ridden ranch fam- 
ily which might have stepped out of 
Eugene O'Neill, except that O’Neill 
had the dramatic vision to meet the 
challenge. 

Several of the actors (Robert Mit- 
chum, Teresa Wright, Diana Lynn, 
Tab Hunter, Beulah Bondi, etc.) are 
cast against type, and the man with 
top billing, contrary to all precedent, 
does not survive the hunt. Despite 
these and other departures from the 
usual movie stereotypes, the picture, 
which is obviously intended to have 
several layers of meaning and signifi- 
cance, never succeeds in making much 
sense on any level. (Warner) 


SITTING BULL was photographed in 
Cinema-Scope and in Mexico, where 
extras come under the heading of 
cheap labor. Consequently, it has 
some of the widest and best populated 
Indian-fighting sequences ever filmed, 
including a grim and bloody re-enact- 
ment of Custer’s last stand. The over- 
whelming impact of its warfare, in 
fact, quite belies the film’s thematic 
preoccupation with making peace. 

The story is about the efforts of 
Sitting Bull (J. Carroll Naish) and a 
ubiquitous Army major (Dale Rob- 
ertson) to settle amicably the differ- 
ences between Indians and whites de- 
spite the trigger-happiness of extrem- 
ists on both sides. Though undoubt- 
edly edifying in principle for the fam- 
ily, this situation is so developed that 
in actuality it is only a little less 
simple-minded than the very simple- 
minded romance between the major 
and the general's daughter (Mary 
Murphy). (United Artists) 

Morra WaLsH 





ST. MARY MISSAL 


St. Mary Sunday Missa! Prayers 
and Heritage 
Your first Missal: It teaches us 
the Mass prayers, Devotions 
and heritage of our country 
and church. 
384 pages 
Pocket size 344" x 514” 

Flex bound 55¢ Kivar 78¢ 
DeLuxe $1.50 leather $3.50 





At your bookstore or 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Boston 10 @ Chicago 6 @ Cincinnati |! 
San Francisco 8 








EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Ideal GIFT Books 


MORE BLESSED 
THAN KINGS 


Essays on Certain Minor Char- 
acters in the Four Gospels 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S. J—By 
sketching certain persons who are 
given but scant notice in the Four 
Gospels the author teaches lessons 
about the spiritual life. This volume 
displays the same robust sense of 
humor and fine feel for things spiri- 
tual as his earlier works — Most 
Worthy of All Praise, As We Ought 
and Those Terrible Teens. Highly 
recommended to all readers. $3.00 


THE BIBLE IN 
CROSSWORDS 


By Henry Michael—For that hard to 
find gift buy our crossword puzzle 
series aimed at increasing interest 
in the Bible. The book includes 
seventy-two puzzles, one for each 
book of the Bible, and is calculated 
to tax the ingenuity of all puzzle 
fans. $ .75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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To help plan your winter vacation, write 
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address: Provincial Publicity Bureau, Par- 
liamenit Buildings, Quebec City, C da; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Christ’s birthday 

Eprror: I very much enjoyed Mrs. 
Fenzel’s Feature “X” (11/13) on get- 
ting a religious Christmas picture dis- 
played on a billboard. Her accomplish- 
ment in Eastchester, N. Y., is encour- 
aging to this Catholic mother. I would 
like to explain Advent to my children 
without competition from plastic 
Santas and cardboard reindeer. Such 
is not possible. 

This week I took Mark, 6, and 
Maureen, 4, to a drug store to get a 
prescription. While waiting, they 
browsed in the magazine rack. On 
display were assorted comic books 
and coloring books about Santa Claus, 
Rudolf the Reindeer, Donald Duck’s 
Christmas, etc. “Please buy me a 
Christmas book,” begged Maureen. I 
scanned the assortment and replied, 
“Yes, here is one for you.” Out of the 
pile of secularistic nonsense I picked 
a 25-cent book of cardboard cut-outs. 
called The Manger Scene (Dell Pub- 
lishers), it contained figures of Mary, 
Joseph, the Christ Child, the shep- 
herds, kings, et al., for the child to 
cut and assemble. We will do a figure 
a day in Advent and should be ready 
for Christmas. 

America is better with each issue. 
My husband and I have enjoyed W. 
Igoe’s London letters as well as 
“‘Modern’ art in the Church,” by 
Eloise Spaeth. 

(Mrs.) Vircrnia Rour RowLanpD 

Holmes, Pa. 


Dell needs no watchdog 

Eprror: Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, 
Little Lulu, Howdy Doody and a host 
of other favorite Dell comic-book 
characters forgive you for overlook- 
ing them in your recent Comment on 
comic books (10/30, p. 114). 

But how aware are your AMERICA 
readers of the facts behind the recent 
developments in the comic-book in- 
dustry? Do they really know, for in- 
stance, why Dell Publishing, the 
world’s largest comic-book publisher 
by far, was obliged not to join the 
newly formed Comics Magazine As- 
sociation of America? 

This is the case in a nutshell: six 
months or so ago an increasing barrage 
of unfavorable publicity about bad 
comics began to appear. No Dell 
Comic was ever involved. Yet, Dell, 
which sells upwards of 25 million 
good comic books a month, voluntarily 
appeared before the Hendrickson 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy last summer. Our sole reason for 
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testifying: to point out that the sale 
of bad comics had been grossly exag. 
gerated and to show the truer ang 
much, much brighter side of the 
comic-book industry. 

Then came the announcement of 
the formation of the Comics Magazine 
Association to do a sorely needed 
“house cleaning” job for the whol 
industry. Unfortunately, this ap. 
nouncement was a bit too quick to in. 
clude the fact that Dell, which along 
did 40 per cent of the entire comig 
business, was not a member, 

The reason Dell does not 
to the newly formed group is that 
though it applauds the associations 
worthy objective to eliminate “horror 
and terror” comics, it takes exception 
to the rest of its platform, i.e., merely 
to regulate (rather than eliminate ep. 
tirely) love, crime and other comics 
of questionable nature. 

Dell can do much more good by 
staying out of the new group and 
by continuing to set a higher stan 
dard for the rest of the industry. Hay- 
ing carried the banner of “good com- 
ics” so successfully for 25 years, 
would anyone have Dell drop it now 
with but half the battle won? 

Wa cter B. J. MITCHELL, JR. 
Asst. Mgr., 
Circulation-Promotion 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc, 

New York, N. Y. 


Art for people’s sake 

Eprror: Margaret Montgomery's con 
tentions (Am. 11/6) about bad re 
ligious art are not altogether to the 
point. 

No one will deny that many um 
godly things pass as articles of devo 
tion and are being purchased by the 
churchgoing public. But to score lu 
minous Sacred Hearts that glow in the 
dark as “so comforting for the sick” is 
not entirely fair. As a chaplain ina 
home for aged and sickly people, ! 
know at first hand that many such 
luminous religious articles are a night 
ly comfort for the sick. 

For the most part these people are 
not highly skilled in art appreciation, 
yet they have a deep sense of spiritual 
values. 

The fact that such things may ap 
pear vulgar and in bad taste to some 
people doesn’t mean they are wrong 
or have no useful purpose. Just 
is so intrinsically wrong with a statue 
or crucifix that glows in the dark? 

(Rev.) GeraLp SHEKLETON 

Dubuque, Iowa 
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